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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

ACADEMIC BACK-WATER 

The difficulty of getting progressive work done through 
academic channels is illustrated by a recent episode at the 
University of Chicago. 

A year ago some patron of generous intentions presented 
a fund for the securing of lectures from "leaders of thought" 
outside the institution, the fund yielding an income of about 
$1,500 a year. By way of further distinguishing the endow- 
ment, and of honoring at the same time the memory of a poet 
whose work had honored the university, the faculty entitled 
the course the William Vaughn Moody Memorial Lectures. 

This title seemed to give the projected lectures a slant 
toward modern poetry, and the more progressive members 
of the English department, including a high-hearted Poetry 
Club of students, felt confident that now at last the art which 
Mr. Moody followed would be fitly recognized in the person 
of one or more distinguished living poets of America or 
England. 

Apparently, however, no one especially interested in mod- 
ern poetry has been allowed any voice in the selection of 
lecturers. A committee, consisting of the head professors of 
Greek and of history and an associate professor of English, 
affronted Mr. Moody's memory by inviting Alfred Noyes to 
give the initial lecture. The result was what might have 
been expected ; as one of the professors of English remarked 
the next day to his class, "the lecture was a marvellous exhi- 
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bition of what a man of some reputation can do to an un- 
offending audience and get away with it." 

The second leader of thought chosen to enlighten the 
university and absorb some of the $1,500, was the humorist 
Stephen Leacock, who sadly upset at least one member of the 
committee by ruling the classics out of court. By way of 
reprisal for this sacrilegious act, the third lecturer invited by 
the learned committee was that safe-and-sane upholder of all 
formulas, Paul Elmer More. 

That was last season's record — the best that a great uni- 
versity could do with its chance to enlighten or stir up its 
students and the community. This year the committee's ut- 
most has been to engage another English poet, Mr. Gibson, 
an advance over Mr. Noyes, and Wm. Lyon Phelps, hardly 
an advance over Mr. More. 

Meantime the students are up in arms. One of them 
writes in the Maroon : 

That there is a widespread interest in poetry among the students 
cannot be questioned in view of the prize contest recently conducted 
by the Poetry Club. This is not an interest in anachronistic Victo- 
rians nor conservative critics, but an interest in modern poetry which 
demands the assistance and inspiration which only representative 
modernists can supply. 

The Poetry Club, under the handicap of a lack of funds, is at- 
tempting to bring a few representative poets before university audi- 
ences and may perhaps succeed in a verv limited degree, but, in the 
meantime, who can wonder if we protest against an unpardonable 
waste of a memorial fund in a manner which many of us cannot 
help feeling is a desecration? 

H. M. 
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